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> OU Summer Session 
To Highlight Culture 


Activities ranging from a side- 
walk art exhibit to internation- 
al tele-lectures are being planned 
for the 1962 summer session. 
Mr. Beilis, director of programs 
and conferences says these ac- 
tivities are designed to bring 
cu:ture, information and fun.” 

One of the first events will be 
the American Composers Show- 
case. Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia, 
Omaha University’s honorary 
music fraternity, -will present 
the concert under the direction 
of Al “Red” Travis on June 27, 

A sidewalk art exhibit, linking 
the Administration Building to 
the Student Center, will be held 
July 6. The art work will be on 
sale. 

; Dean’s Convocation 

* On July 13, the Dean’s Convo- 
cation will be presented in the 
Student Center Ballroom with 
the University Deans as hosts. 

Two days later, Pres, “Milo 
Bail will address the summer 
session participants at the Pres: 
ident’s Convocation, also to be 
held in the Student Center Ball- 
room. George Davis of Purdue 
University will speak on James 
Whitcomb Riley. ; 

The Summer Theater 1962 will 
present four plays in the main 
auditorium. “All the Way Home,” 
under the direction of Ed Clark, 
will be presented July 5, 6 and 
7. “The Importance of Being 
Earnest,” directed by Jerry Em- 


ery, will be held July 19, 20° 


and 21. 
The two other plays will be 


a part of the Avante Garde The-. 


ater. “The Boald Soprano” and 

“The Zoo Story” will be held 

August 2, 3 and 4. Both will be 

directed by Ed Clark. 

% Documentaries Planned 
Three documentary film fes- 
tivals will include films, inter- 
natioonal tele-lectures and dis- 
plays. ; 
The African Festival of Doc- 
umentary Films on June 29 will 
‘present films showing Ghana, 
Nigeria, Tanganyika, South Af- 

rica, Kenya and others. 

At a special morning convo- 
cation, Emperor Haile Selassie 
of Ethiopia, and the president 

_of the University College of Ad- 
dis-Ababa, the Ethiopian capi- 
tol, will speak from that coun- 
try via the tele-lecture. 

Also speaking from Ethiopia 
will be Dr. Gordon Shilz, chair- 
man of the department of geog- 
raphy at Omaha U, presently 
on leave with the Ethiopian gov- 
ernment, working primarily with 
the Royal Mapping Society mak- 
ing maps of the country. 

They will discuss education 

in Africa, along with Dr. Alex- 

y ander Liverwright, who recent- 

"ly returned from Africa and will 

be speaking from Chicago, and 

other educational leaders from 


New York. and Washington. 

The festival will be held from 
7:30 a.m. until 3:25 p.m. in the 
Conference Center. During that 
time, items from Africa will be 
on display in the building on 
loan from missionaries, em- 
bassies and consuls. 

Pan-Am, Asian Festivals ~ 

The Pan-American Festival of 
Documentary Films will be held 
July 6. Films will be shown on 
Mexico, Argentina, Bolivia, 
Chile, Peru, Paraguay, Uruguay, 
Braazil, Guatemala and other 
countries, 

From the Argentine embassy, 
ministers from Argentina, Mex- 
ico, Brazil and Chile will speak 
by tele-lecture to the summer 
session students. . 

The third festival, the Asian 
Festival of Documentary Films, 
will be held July 20 and will 
show films of VietNam, Indo- 
nesia, Japan, the Philippines, 
Thailand, Afghanistan, Burma, 
Ceylon, India and Pakistan. 

Embassy ministers from Pak- 
istan, Japan, the Philippines and 
Afghaniston will speak by tele- 
lecture. 

The latter two festivals will 
also be held in the Conference 
Center and special exhibits will 
again be on display. Prof. Paul 
Kennedy, chairman of the de- 
partment of secondary educa- 
tion, will moderate the tele- 
lecture programs. 


Lambda Chi, 
Chi Omegas 
Win ’62 Sing 


The winners of the 1962 All- 
School Spring Sing were Lamb- 
da Chi Alpha Fraternity and Chi 
Omega Sorority. Lambda Chi 
was led by John Gaffney and 
Chi Omega was led by Gretel 
Schmod. 


Chi Omega moved from sec: | 


ond place in last year’s sing to 
win this year’s, This was the 
second straight win of the Spring 
Sing for Lambda, and their 
fourth win in a row of a Sing. 
They have also won the last 
two fall Sig Ep Sings. 

Second place in the Women’s 
division went to Alpha Zi Delta, 
and third place to Zeta Tau Al- 


‘pha. Second place in the men’s 


division went to Sigma Phi Ep- 
silon, and third place to Pi Kap- 
pa Alpha. : 

Not mentioned in last week’s 
Gateway story about new mem- 


bers tapped for the senior Men’s 


honorary, Omicron Delta Kap- 
pa, was John Hofschire, one of 
seven men students and one fac- 
ulty member tapped for this 
honor. - 


- 


OU Receives $15,148 Grant; 
Provides for Deaf Teaching 


The University of Omaha re- 
ceived a $15,148 grant from the 


Department of Health, Educa- 


“tion and Welfare for training 
Teachers of the Deaf. The an- 
nouncement was. made by Ster- 
ling M. McMurrin, United States 
Commissioner of Education. | 

The grant is for six scholar- 
ships (two undergraduate, four 


graduate) for one year begin- 


ning July 1, 1962, 

Dean: Frank Gorman of the 
College of Education said that 
the four graduate scholarships 

ay a stipend of $2,000 each and 

‘tuition and fees of $693 each. 
The two undergraduate scholar- 
ships pay a stipend of $1,600 


each and $588 (each) tuition and 


fees. 

“We hope to name the six 
scholarship recipients within the 
next 30 days,” Dean Gorman 
said. 

“We have been working close- 
ly with both the Nebraska and 
Iowa Schools for the Deaf dur- 
ing the last 14 years. And dur- 
ing the last five years we have 
graduated three or four people 
annually’ in this specialized 
teaching area.” a 

“Our program may be taken 
as a major field in connection 


‘with preparation in elementary 


or secondary. education. It is 


 offered-at both the graduate and 


undergraduate level.” 


NEBRASKA STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


Omaha University’s Largest Graduating 


TG ‘y Class Will Receive 


OMAHA UNIVERSITY 


Senior Day 
‘Held Despite 
Bad Weather 


Approximately 200 . graduat- 
.ing seniors, guests, and faculty 
braved the elements last Friday 
to participate in the observance 
of Senior Day on the Student 
Center terrace. ; 

The gathering, amidst strong 
winds and intermitient show- 
ers, heard. Dr. Ralph Wardle’s 
eharge to the class, in which he 
_said that those highly select 
few must now repay their debts 
by raising good families, help- 
ing the community, and doing 
good work in their professions. 

Class president Kendall 
Brink delivered a welcoming 
address which included the 
class motto: “Stand for some- 
thing, lest you fall for any- 
thing.” . 

Class Prophecies 

Following a recitation of the 
class history by Ann Pence, Ken 
gave the class prophecies and 
presented the seniors’ gift to 
President Milo Bail. The gift 
was a single brick, symbolic of 
two memorial pillars soon to be 
raised on either side of the 
roadway between the library 
and the Student Center. 

Awards were then presented 
to eleven members of the class. 
Janet Gibson was given the 
AAUW Award, Jon Nelson the 
Delta Sigma Pi Award, and 
John Scheffler the Paul T. 
Crossman Memorial Award, Al- 
pha Lambda Delta Awards for 
scholastic averages of, 3.5 or 
better were presented to Vir- 
ginia Anderson, Sandra Deckert 
Blakeway, Sarah Brader, Judy 
Flint Carstens, Marilyn Hend- 
_ricks, Judith Siders, Linda Str- 
nad, and Patricia Van Voorhis. 

Role of Alumni 

Mr. Don L. Fitch, president 
of the Alumni Association, dis- 
cussed the role of the alumni, 
after which the seniors assisted 
in the planting of a tree near 
the Student Center’s main en- 
trance. 

Music for the occasion was 
provided by the OU Band. | 


Retirees Feted 
At Coffee Hour 


The last President’s Coffee 
Hour of the spring term was - 
held in the Student Center Ball- 
room, Tuesday afternoon. 

The Hour was devoted en- 
tirely to honoring those of the 
faculty and staff who are retir- 
ing and the “retirees” who re- 
turned for this event. 

Those retiring are: Dr. James 
Earl and Dr. B. Schwartz, of 
the College of Liberal Arts; Mr. 
S. V. Williams of the College 
of Applied Arts and Mr. Ray 
Nolte of the College of Adult 
Education. 

Also retiring are: Mrs. Vera 
Kephart of Food Services, and 
Mr. William Potts of Building 
and Grounds. 


Summer Session 


Shows Increase 
Three hundred registrations 


for the summer session have al- . 


ready been received, indicating 
‘a larger than average enroll- 

ment to come. 2 

~Dean Donald Z. Woods of CAE 

says, “The interest in year- 

around education, without taking 

three months off for summer va- 

cation, is becoming more pop-. 
ular with students all over the 

nation. It. is expected. that the 

summer enrolment here at the 

University of Omaha will also 

show an increase of some size.” 


‘[12 noon on either May 31 | 


Cfficial Notices 


| caps and gowns in the after- 
noon of May 31 or al! day 
| June 1. Gra duation an- | 
f nouncements are ‘still avail- § 
able in the Bookstore. 


Coat locker renewals for 
} the fall and summer terms 
are due during the week of 
final exams. A $1 fee for 
4. each term should be paid in 

the Bookstore, 


All veteran attendance 
| cards are due in the Office 
of the Registrar by May 5. 


| Any girl who was not able 
i to attend the first tryouts 
for the Indiarines and is in- 
| terested in trying out for 
the fall semester, should con- 
| tact Jack Malik in the Mu- 
sic Building as soon as pos- | 
sible. 


Thanks to the students } 
who helped move furniture 
t from the terrace when the 
f rain started after the Sen- 
ior Day Ceremonies. 

Student Center Staff 


_ Graduating seniors are re- 
| minded that caps and gowns 
are required to be worn at } 
| both the Baccalaureate and 
} Commencement Convoca- } 
tions. They may be picked { 
up at the Bookstore after | 


f or June 1 and must be re- 
turned to the Bookstore im- 
mediately after the com- 

mencement exercises. 


Tomahawks may be picked 
up in the coat room of the 
Student Center between 9-11 
| p.m. and 1-3 all next week. 


Aid Available 
In Advance 


Dean of Students Donald 
Pflasterer announced Wednes- 


_ day a new procedure now in ef- 


fect for students who wish to 
arrange for deferred tuition 
payment, loans, or scholarships, 

Deferred payment arrange- 
ments must: be made before Au- 
gust 20 in the Business Office. 

Any student desiring to se- 
cure any type of loan or schol- 
arship will be required to take 
out and return an application 
form to the Dean of Students 
Office by August 15. This also 
applies to National Defense 
Loans. 

The reason for the change is 
that provisions for students to 


’ secure authorization will no - 


longer be made in the régistra- 
tion line, under the new system. 
Students will be able to se- 
cure their final authorization 
for funds when. they complete 
registration in the fall, if they 
previously meet the August 15 
deadline, for aplication. 


FINAL EXAMINATION 
SCHEDULE «- 
Second Semester. 1961-62, 


Friday, May 25 
7:30 M_W F or all days ... 7:30-9:30 a.m. 
7:30 T The eoee 9:45-1:45 a.m. 
8:30 T Th. ove 30- 2:30 p.m, 
BUS 128 cccccsnnsescace Aoeaee 2:45- 4:45. p.m. 
bei 1 May 26 
1:30 M W F or all days «+. 7:30-9:30 a.m, 
Psych TOT cccccccsnccasncene 9:45-1:45 a.m, 
Monday, May: 28 
11:30. MW F or‘all days ee. 7:30-9:30 a.m. 
Acc 104 and 102 .. esses 345-11:45 a.m, 
12:3 230- 2:30 p.m. 
Ve :00- 9:00 p.m, 
8:3 330- 9:30 a.m, 
WU: 245-11:45 am, 
10: 230- 2:30 p.m, 
3:30 TF T 345- 4:45 p.m, 
7:0 pm, Ti ly « 7:00+:9:00 p.m, 
Thursday,’ May Won 
2:30 MW F or all days .... 7:30-:9:30 a.m, 
4:30 T_Th srecvccces suesoves 9:45-11:45 a.m, 
JO:30 T Th eoosseccvceetars 2 12:90- 2:30 p.m. 
All unscheduled Examinations 2:45- 4:45 p,m. 
au thursday ...+cee 7:00- 9:00 p.m, 
Friday, June t_-. 
3: ‘or all days .... 7:30-9:30 a.m. 
S of Humanities... 9:45-11:45 am, 
7 9:00 p.m. 
Ee SR 


Seniors may pick up their? - 


Degrees on June 4 


4.0 Average 
May Top List 
Of 551 Grads 


OU’s largest graduating class 
to date—551 candidates—will 
receive degrees on June 4, fol- 
lowing other pre-commence- 
ment. activities. 

Twenty-two master’s degreés 


_and 529 bachelor’s degrees will 


‘be conferred at the ceremony 
to be held at 5 p.m. in the Uni- 
versity Stadium, or in the Field- 
House in case of inclement 
ment weather. ‘ 

Of the 529 bachelor’s degrees, 
231 will have been earned in 
the College of Adult Education, 
99 in the College of ‘Applied 
Arts, 95 in the College of Lib- 
eral Arts, 72 in the College of 
Education, and 32 in the Col- 
lege of Business Administra- 
tion. . 

Scholastic Perfection 

Gordon F, Ellerbec kis ex- 
pected. to tead his class aca- 
demically with a perfect 4.0 
average. According to the Reg- 
istrar, Miss Alice Smith, this 
feat has been accomplished only 
once before in the University’s 
history. : 


~ ‘Dr. John E. King 


The banquet will be held at 
the Town House on June 2 at 
6:30 p.m. and will be followed 
by a semi-formal dance at 9 
p.m., also at the Town House, 

Baccalaureate. June 3 . : 

The aBccalaureate Convoca- 
tion will be held at 5 p.m. on 
June 3 at the University Stad-° 
ium, or in the Fieldhouse in 
case of inclement weather. The 
Rev. Dr. Benjamin Schwartz, 
pastor of Hanscom Park Meth- 
odist Church, will speak at the 
ceremony. 

Following the Baccalaureate 
Convocation, the Faculty Wom- 
an’s Club will host a reception 
for all graduates and their 
guests in the Student Center. 


King Main Speaker 
Featured speaker at the Uni- 
versity of Omaha’s fifty-third an- 


nual spring commencement will 


be Dr. John E. King, president 
of Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege at Emporia, Kansas. - 
President-Bail announced that 
the Reverend Benjamin C. 
Schwartz, pastor of the Han- 
scom Park Methodist Church 
and. retiring lecturer of ethics 


- and religion at the University 


will be speaker for the Bacca- 
laureate Program. 

‘Dr, King has _ graciously 
agreed to speak in the place of 
Dr. Harry Burke, the superin- 
tendent of the Omaha Public 
Schools who died last month,” 
Dr. Bail said. 

Dr. Burke had earlier consent- 


. ed to deliver the commencement 


address, f 


An honorary doctor of laws 
degree that was .to have been 


. presented to Dr. Burke during 


the commencement will be 
awarded posthumously. 


Jun 1 1962 
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Drama Picnic at Clark's 


Nearly 150 students, alumni, 
faculty and staff members are 
expected to attend the eleventh 
annual drama picnic at the 
home of Dr. and Mrs. Edwin 


L. Clark. Dr. Clark is a profes- 
sor of.speech and director of 
the University Theater. 


The picnic will be ‘held at 5:30 


p.m., Saturday, May 26. After 


dinner, the new initiates for Al- 
pha Psi Omega, dramatics hon- 


-orary, will be named.. Awards 


will be given for the best actor 
and actress. and best support- 
ing actor and actress. The Chi 
Omega Award: for the greatest 
contribution to the theater pro- 
gram will also be given. - 


THE paciaialaabbigis 


“Advance Cadets 
Will Try Wings 


During final exams next week, 


the Advanced Cadets in the 
ROTC program will be having 
more than their share of fun. 

The junior and senior cadets 
will be taking rides in the Air 
Force T-33 jet trainers from Of: 
futt Air Force Base. They will 
get to fly and ride for about 30 
minutes. 

Once the plane is in the air, 
the pilot gives the riders a 
chance to try to fly the plane. 


A new award, the Peter Kie- 
wit Engineering Scholarship 
consisting of $500 will be given 
to the outstanding student in 
industrial or civil engineering. 

Mr. Kiewit Is a member of 
the university regents.’ 


® Should we maintain our part 
in the nuclear arms race? 


| ra) How. do you feel 
about fraternities? 


oO Like 'em 


L&M gives you 
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To o Our Readers tie 


The Gateway Staff, in this last issue, would like to 
extend their appreciation and patience of those who have 
cooperated in providing information to the reporters 
whose stories have appeared during the Spring Semester. 


As our University grows, the publications department 
will undoubtedly grow with it. 


In looking to the future, we hope the Gateway will “I 


“be able to inform and serve even better the students, fac- 


ulty, staff, and friends of the University. 


One factor which is often overlooked, however, is 
student support and interest in student publications. We 
are looking for support, and therefore students sometimes 
overlook the fact that the quality in publications depend 
to a degree on them. 


Already there is talk of having an eight-page paper 
every weck. Someday, with enrollment increasing as it 
is, we may even have a daily paper like many other col- 
leges. s 


We want and need to hear from the students and 
their opinions on different issues. 


$ 


If you, the students, would like to see more pictures, 
sports, or features, tell us so we can evaluate our plans 


‘for the future and learn from progress in the past. 


Our term as editors and reporters has been of great 
value to us in improving ourselves as journalists. We hope 
the GATEWAY has been of more value to those it serves, | 
as well. 
’ Sincerely, 

The Editors and Staff of the Gateway " 


McDonald’s... the drive-in with the arches 


8022 WEST DODGE AND 48TH & AMES 


44 


Chances are, you know that Greyhound fares are less than 
any other form of public transportation. What you probably 
don’t. realize is how much less, For a pleasant surprise, 
” eheck the money-saving Greyhound fares below. You'll see 
ata glance why it-always pays to insist on exclusive 
Greyhound Scenicruiser Service?..and leave the driving to us? 


No other form of public transportation has fares so low, For example: 
LINCOLN, NEBR. CHICAGO, ILL. 

One way $1.65 Round trip $3.00 . One way $12.25 Round trip $22.05 
KANSAS CITY, MO. . . WASHINGTON, D. C, 
One way $5.20 Round trip $7.80. One way $33.90 Round trip $61,085 

DES MOINES, IA. ; , LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
One way $3.90 Round trip $7.05 . One way $43.85 Round trip $78.95 
. . ... SIOUX CITY, TA.: od. - SEATTLE,, WASH. 
eh One. way $3.05 Round: trip $4.60 _ One way $42.65 Round trip $67.75 


INNEAPOLIS, ‘MINN. ad 
ay. S865 Gob rp. $1295 - 180: ARNAM ST.. 
1900 


it yeu Grete; 5 end laundry or extra 
’s therein hours...and costs ‘you less. 
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Datti Mott of Alpha Xi Delta 
Phi Epsilon Sweetheart last Sat- 


_ urday evening. 


Dotti was crowned by last 
year’s Sweetheart Leanna Haar 
Skarnulis. The new Sweetheart 


. received a dozen red roses and 


Dotti . . . 1962 Sweetheart 


a jewel case from the frater- 
nity. 

Other candidates were: Jan 
Moravec, Carol Morgan, Mable 


Simpson and Judy Sullivan... | 


Each candidate received a bot- 
tle of perfume and a corsage. 

Master of ceremonies for the 
dinner was Chuck Schmid. 

Intermission ceremonies 
were presided over by social 
chairman, Ed Pechar. 

During intermision president 
Ed Skarnulis presented plaques 
to Aldrich Paul, a former Sig 
Ep sponsor and to William Ger- 
bracht, a former Sig Ep coun- 
selor. 

Sponsors for the evening were 
Dr. and Mrs. Aldich Paul, Dr. 
and Mrs. Francis Hurst, Mr. 
and Mrs. Warren Gore and Mr. 
and Mrs. Ronald Pullen. 


Dotti Mott Named 
Sig Ep Sweetheart 


Alumni Banquet 
To Honor Payne 

The annual Alumni Achieve- 
ment Banquet wil be held in the 
Student Center Ballroom, June 
1 at 6:30 p.m. 

At this time the Alumni Asso- 
ciation usually honors an out- 
standing alumnus but this year 
Dr. Wilfred Payne will receive 
the citation for faculty achieve- 
ment, 

Tickets for the event are $2.50 
and may be purchased at the 


THE GATEWAY 


Panhellenic Council 
Installs, Plans Tea 


The Panhellenic Council in- 
stalled. new officers after its 
meeting Tuesday afternoon, Of:- 
ficers for the coming year are: 
Judy Moe, president; Christie 


Jensen, vice-president; Marilou 
Thibault, secretary, and Georgia 


Ruby, treasurer. 

The Council is planning to 
sponsor a tea on June 10 for 
1962 high school graduates. 

New rush rules are also be- 
ing discussed. 


Alumni Office by May: 29. 


YOUR 


CAREER 


‘deserves the benefit of professional 


counsel. 


We are qualified to provide this and 
offer a wide selection of openings in 


many fields, 


Write, Phone or Visit us 


yrandom —Welch 


personnel service 


four hundred home savings building 


1006 grand 


Victor 2-2993 


kansas city, missouri 


MALOLO® PENNANT STRIPE In all over 


print or with stripes at focal points. 
Orange or blue combinations In sea- 
worthy 100% cotton, Jackets or trader 
pants $6.95, trunks $3.95, 


THE SEAPARING MAN 1s K © 


CLIPPER STRIPE pullover deck shirt of 
luxurious cotton knit with tone striping on 
front and 3 sleeves $7.95, Cotton lined 
Hawalian trunks $6.95. Colors of white/ 
blue, *pewter/tan or beige/taupe. 


(with an All-American Look) 


SEA LANE bold color stripes knit smartly 
of 100% cotton In combinations of 
Sorange, blue or yellow. Bottom band 
cardigan jacket $7.95 atop Hawalian 
Jength trunks $6.95. 


une MAN, 


High-seas or pool-side, Catalina boldly splashes color on the waterfront scene 


in swimwear created in the tradition... American as Apple Pie. 


pit 
lared on Jacket $8.98, Matching-tru 
7.95. In orange, gold, time or blue. 


pe eN\2, catalina, inc., Los Angeles, Calif,, Another Fine KS Kayser-Roth Product) 


bh La 
at rubber $6.05. 
“featured colon, 


Irwin ‘Outstanding Athlete’: 


Page Three 


Schaake Speaks at Dinner 


Kathryn Schaake, past physi- 
cal education department: head, 
was ‘guest speaker at the WRA 
banquet May 18 at 6:30 p.m. in 
the Student Center. 

Miss Schaake, who is cur- 
rently the department head at 
Adams State College in Ala- 
mosa, Colo., spoke on “Your 
Spheres of Influence.” 


Unaffiliated. won the WRA | 


rotating trophy for individual 
and team participation and win- 
ning. Sharon Irwin was an- 
nounced as the “Outstanding 


Athlete” for her participation 
and victories in WRA activities 
this year. 

WRA officers for next year 
are Janet Seaman, president; 
Marilou Thibault, vice-presi- 
dent; Judy Eichhorn, secretary- 
treasurer; Dorothy Brian, pub- 
licity, and Mary Buck, intra- 


_mufal coordinator. 


New bowling team officers 
include Janet Seaman, presi- 
dent; Nancy Kautz, vice-presi- 
dent; Pati Carl, secretary, and- 
Sherrie Ulfers, treasurer. 


raise ins 


Stay happy, Stay loose, 


On Campus sci..0} 
(Author of “I Was a Teen-age Dwarf”,“The Many 
Loves of Dobie Gillis’’, ete.) f 


TILL WE MEET AGAIN 


This is the final column of my eighth year of writing for the 
makers of Marlboro Cigarettes, and this year, as in every pre- 
ceding year, when I come to the last column of the season, I 
come to a problem. 

My contract with the makers of Marlboro calls for me to 
write a Humor column and, truly, I do the best I can—all things 
considered, I am not, I should explain, a jolly man by nature, 


* Why should I be? First of all, I am shorter than everybody. 


Second, there are moths in my carhmere jacket, Third, I work 
in television. i 

Ali the same, when it comes time to write this column, I light 
a good Marlboro Cigarette, put aside my trauma, and try with 
all the strength in my tiny body to make some jokes. Some- 
times it works better than others, but on the last colunin of the 
year, it just flatly doesn’t work at all. 

Jiven in the very beginning this was true—and that, you will re 
call, was eight years ago when-I was relatively young and strong 
and had not yet developed that nasty knock in my transmission. 
Well do I remember sitting down te write the final column of my 
first year, Day followed barren day, and not a yock, not a boff, 
not a zinger did I produce. I was about to give up humor and 
take a job selling mechanical dogs when all of a sudden, in a 
blinding flash, E realized why I couldn’t think of any jokes!. 

I leapt up from my typewriter and ran as fast as my little 


- fat legs would carry me to the makers of Marlboro Cigarettes, 


and I tugged my forelock, and I said, “Sirs, I am well aware 
that you have engaged me to write a humor column, but today, 
as I approach the final column of the season, I am far too misty 
to be funny, for the final column of the season is, after all, a 
leave-taking, and when I think of saying goodbye to my audience 
—the swellest audience any columnist ever had—the college 
~tudents of America—wonderful human beings, every man and 
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Jilly. gerute bul combecseontt 
woman of them—wise but kindly—astute but compassionate— 
perspicacious but forbearing—when, sirs, I think of saying good- 


_bye to such an audience, I am too shook up even to consider 


levity, and so I ask you, sirs, to let me, in the final column of the — 
year, forego humor and instead write a simple, dignified, 
straightforward farewell.” 

Then I took out my bandanna, wiped my eyes, ears, nose, and 
throat and waited for a reply from the makers of Marlboro. 

They sat around the polished board room table, the makers, 
their handsome brows knit in concentration, puffing thought- 
fully on the Marlboros in their tattooed hands. At length they 
spoke. “Yes,” they said simply. 

I never doubted they would say yes. People who make a 
cigarette as good as Marlboro must themselves be good. People 
who lavish such care on blending tobaccos so mild and flavor- 
ful, on devising a filter so clean and white, on boxing a flip-top 


" -box so flip-top, on packing a soft pack so soft—people like that 


are one hundred percent with me! 

And so from that day forward, the final column of the year 
~-including the one you are, I devoutly hope, now reading— 
makeg.no attempt to be funny, but is instead o simple thank 
you and au revoir. ! 

‘Thank you and au revoir, makers of Marlboro, Th¢ memory 
of our eight years together will remain ever fresh in my heart, 
and I would like to-state'for'all the world to-hear: that if you 
want me back again next year, I shall expect a substantial 


a 


* 
Small Max has said it all. We, the makers of Marlboro Cigk« 
rettes, can only add a heartfeli second chorus: Stay well. 
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indian Baseballers 
End With 18 Wins 


Omaha University ended its 
1962 baseball campaign with an 
impressive 10-2 win over Creigh- 
ton Tuesday. 

The final win gave the In- 
dians a season total of 18 wins 

_ and six losses. 


Lefthander Barry Miller got 
off to a shaky start. alléwing 
two runs in the first but set- 
tled down and allowed the Blue- 
jays six hits the rest of the way. 

The win was Miller’s 11th 
without a Ioss for the year. 

Thirdsacker Ray Fehrman 
aided Miller with three hits in 
four trips in the contest. One 
was a home run over the center- 
field fense in the first inning. 

OU Tiés Benedicts 

The Indians had to settle for 
a tie for first place in the Cen- 
tral Intercollegiate Conference 
with St. Benedict’s losing the 
second game of a double-header 
to Washburn 4-3 last Friday. 

Both Benedict’s and OU fin- 
ished with 4-2 marks in the eon- 
ference. OU was the only team 
in the loop to heat the Ravens, 
however. 

In the first contest lefthander 
Miller batted and pitched his 
way to his tenth victory win- 
ning 2-1. His single drove in 
the only two Indian runs. 

OU, though, wound up alone 
in the top spot in the Kansas- 
Missouri-Nebraska League fin- 
ishing with six wins and two 
losses. 

Pittsburgh State, in its first 
year of baseball in 10 years, 
handed the Indians two losses 
last Saturday 10-9 and 9-4. 

The three losses in a row is 
the longest losing streak suf- 
fered by the Indians in four 
years. . <-> 

Fehrman Top Hitter 

Ray Fehrman with his three 
hits against Creighton ended the 
season batting .439 to lead the 
Indians in that department. He 
also tied pitcher Steve. Lipman 
for the home-run title with three 
round trippers. 

Barry Miller, the pitching 
mainstay on the QU club led in 


Bradley, Northern 
Added to Schedule 


Omaha U. has added Bradley 
and Northern Illinois to its 1962 
football schedule. ; 

They wil replace Drake. and 
Colorado Mines. All other op- 
pores will be the same as last 

all. 

The Indians. wil open the sea- 
son. at Morningside Sept. 22nd, 
and the folowing week they are 
at Colorado State. Then they re- 
turn home for four engagements 
in a row with Bradley, North- 
ern Illinois, Fort Hayes and the 
Homecoming game with Empo- 


Tia State, On Oct. 27th and: Nov. . 


2nd OU travels to St. Benedicts 
and Washburn. Then they com- 
plete the nine-game schedule at 

home against Pittsburgh. State. 
ee ee ete 


WE WILL BUY 
USED . 
TEXTBOOKS 


| CASH 
| BOOKS 


OF OMAHA. 
|. BOOKSTORE 


innings pitched (72:1/3), games 
started (10), complete games 
(7), hits given up (6D, runs giv- 
en up (27), strikeouts (100), walks 
(54), and earned runs (22). 

Rookie Steve Lipman led the 
club with an earned run aver- 
age of 1.06. 

Second baseman Ron Ludwig 
led in RBI’s with 19. 

Final statistics: 


. g. ab. hits hr. rbl. ave. 
Fronk Ellas ..... 8 7 4 J 2 7 
Eddie Bryont ...J17 10 5 . 2 500 
John Bozok .....2 2 1 . «. .500 
Roy Fehrman 6 9 3 A DO 
Ken Smith ...... Ww 54 WY 2 7 352 
Wayne Backes ..21 53 18 1 12 339 
Steve Lipman 12 20 6 3 300 
Ron Ludwig ..... 2264 «19 2 «19 £297 
Don Gruldet ....16 38 Wo. 289 
Joe Neuberger. ..24 87° 23 2 15 .264 
Borry’ Milter ....12 28 7 % YO .250 
Jack Vaccaro ...22 58 14 1 5.247 
Ston Macaitis ...21 58 4 . ¥- '.24? 
Gary Giimore ..18 2% 5 7 4 = .238 
Ken. Allen ...eee. 24 68 114 1 WW .203 
Carl Meyers .... 9 6 7. 2 167 
Frank Pecha .... 9 7 Tie +143 
George Casper ..13 30 4. 2 133 
John Ritner w.17 5 . 000 
Mike Coughlin .. 7 7 «ses 000 
Ken Conner ..... 5 2 we 8 000 

PEITCHING 


aw. l, Ip ho, r. so. w. era. 
Barry Miller 12 11 0721/3 61 27 100 54 2.74 
Steve Lipman 1] 6 3 54 1/3 3% 15 53, 29 1,06 


Frank Pecha 9 17 3 33 7 16 2.49 
Mike Coughlin 7 . 1182/3 17 14 16 15 3.57 
John. Bozak 2.17 51 8 2 68.40 
B. Robinson T .. 1 3 2 3 127,00 
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Three Go to Bootsirappers, Lambda Chi 
Capture Intramural Softball 


NAIA Meet 


The National Association of 
Intercollegiate Athletics Nation- 


al Track and Field Champion- 
ships will have three Omaha 


University athletes entered in | 


competition June 1 and 2. 
Coach Lloyd Cardwell said 
that the boys have met quali- 
fications and received approval 
by the athletic commissioners 
to attend. Those entered are 
Jim Foster in the broad jump, 
Bruce Hunter in the hop-step 


_ and jump and Roger Sayers in 


the 220 and 100 yard dashes. 


* ‘The meet will be held in Sioux 
Falls, S. D. 


Williams to Be Cited 


The Omaha University Alum- 
ni Association will cite Sylves- 
ter V. Williams, chairman of 
the engineering department for 
service. He will retire in June. 

Professor Williams will be 
honored at the Achievement 
Awards banquet June 1 in the 
Student Center. 


.Presented by Pall Mall Famous Cigarettes 


The Bootstrappers and Lamb- 
da Chi are the ‘champions in 
their respective leagues in the 
men’s intramural softball 
leagues. 


The Strappers were undefeat- 


' ed. in both leagues winning five 
_and losing none in the inde- 


pendent. league. 
Lambda Chi lost only one 
contest in the fraternity circuit. 


Final Standings 
interfraternify WwW. 


ae Bee nla aioae 
Intramural 


Boostrappers 
Zeke Moe Joes 
Hilltoppers... 
O' Club-....... 
Bonus Bables 
Leeches 


Coane ae eee remecceseeesonne 


Archery Tourney 

Stanley R. Winslow was the 
winner of the first intramural 
archery tournament. He scored 
354 points out of a possible 540. 

Bob Jensen finished second 
with 299 points. 

Bob Crewdson and N. Ander. 
son tied for third place with 


158 points. 
The. tournament will be held 
in the fall next year. 
Final Standings 


PE Kaps rccccesecencrcnccssesevansncnes 257 
Sig_ Eps 2... oeeese oe 255 
TKE ~cccsecee . 22 
Lambda Chi « 199. 
Theta Chi .. « 144 
Panthers . 17 
oO" Club . « 124 
Zeke Moe J 


Boostrappers : i : : 
Untouchables 
Hilitoppers 


Pi Kaps Take Trophy 

The Pi Kaps won the men’s 
intramural sweepstakes trophy 
by edging out the Sig Eps by 
two points. ; 

The Pi Kaps compiled 257 
points to the Sig Eps 255. 

The TKE’s finished third 
with 222 points. 


An ultrasonic echo-sounding 
instrument that measures the 
thickness of fat on a pig’s back 
was introduced on British farma 
recently. The aim {Is to help 
farmers produce more top-quality 
pork and bacon. 


Natcher’s Guide 


tin Hl 
| 
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LESSON Se Becoming a specialist 


Experienced girl watchers, for whom routine watching 
has lost some of its excitement, often become specialists, 
(This is definitely not recommended for beginners. How- 
ever, it may be practiced as a change-of-pace by more 
advanced students.) They may spend an entire field trip 
concentrating on one part of a girl. This tends to step up 


WHY BE AN AMATEUR? 
JOIN THE AMERICAN SOCIETY 
OF GIRL WATCHERS NOW! 


PREZ MEMBERSHIP CARO. Visit the editorial office of 
this publication for a free membership card in the world’s 
only society devoted to discreet, but relentless, pirl watchs 
ing. Constitution of the society on reverse side of catd, 


This ad based om the book, “The Girl Watcher's Guide.” Texts 
poeytehe by Donald J. Sauers, Drawings: Copyright 
Dedini. Reprinted -by permission of Harper & Brothers. 


Orton. Productof The Maaarican Sobacerlimpang = Seleceds ta aur middle sane” . 


¢ by Eldon.- 


Diamond-Studded Starlet 


activity, since it does not require that the whole girl be: 
beautiful. For example, if you decide to specialize ia 
Knees, you watch only beautiful knees. (The doorman 
above appears to be an ankle specialist.) Whatever your 
watching specialty, make sure your smoking specialty {9 
Pall Mall’s natural mildness~it’s so. good to your taste, 


EREVER. PARTIC 
co. 


, Pall Malis 
| natural mildness 
isso good 
to your taste ! 
So smooth, so satisfying, 
so downright smokeable! 


The dark areas show proposed additions to OU’s campus. No. 1, 
addition to the main Administration Building to house adult education, 
business administration, and liberal arts classrcoms. Completion date 
proposed: September, 1964. Ne. 2, Gene Eppley Library Addition; pro- 
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College of Liberal Arts 
Oldest Education System 


By Mike Dugan 


The college of Liberal Arts is 
the oldest college in the Ameri- 
can system of higher education. 


The basic roots of education 
stems from seeds planted by this 
institution. 

Indeed, these seeds have 
grown and their roots have 
branched out until they have be- 
come other colleges and schools 
of thought. 

Its existence relies on such 
fields as art, biology, chemis- 
try, economics, English, foreign 
languages and literatures, geo- 
graphy, history, mathematics, 
music, physics, political science, 
psychology, science, sociology 
and speech. 

In no other school is so much 
knowledgé in so many fields em- 
braced under one head. ‘ 

‘Traditional’ 

This has been traditional, al- 
though the world continues to 
change and new knowledge and 
technology is expanding. 

Here at Omaha University, 
the liberal arts college plays 
the traditional role of impart- 
ing knowledge to every student, 
regardless of his major. 

Dean Robert Harper, of 
the liberal arts college at Oma- 
ha University said the college, 
as a traditional institution, will 
not change. . ” ; 

“In place of change,” Dean 
Harper said, “we will intensify 
our present curriculum to meet 
the demands of rising enroll- 
ment.” 

-He said that the problem of 
sufficient faculty is beginning to 
weigh heavily on the college. 

“We just can’t keep up with 
the new rises in student enroll- 
ment with our present set-up,” 
Dean Harper said. 

‘Re-Evaluation Needed’ 

“It has been necessary to re- 
vamp and re-evaluate our pres- 
ent teaching methods,” he said. 

Among the various programs 
now in use is instruction in all 
classes by full-time faculty mem- 
bers. ‘ 


Dean Harper said this was : 


becoming very inefficient since 
the more experienced faculty 
found it incresingly difficult to 
devote sufficient time to the ad- 
vanced classes. 

“The lower level classes,” he 
said, “are more concerned with 
the gathering of facts.” 


“Advanced students already 
have these facts and are con- 
cerned with interpretation,” he 
said. 

Dean Harper said the college 
intends to use graduate interns 


to {sach.some of.-these lower ~—-. 


” “fact-finding” courses, leaving 


’ 


advanced classes to the more 
experienced faculty member. 


Dean Harper gave the follow- 
ing as some of the departments 
he hopes will benefit from the 
proposed program: 

The art department has de- 
veloped a ‘dual’ program :that 
will stress professional and com- 
mercial art. 


This program will » include 
more outside-of-class activities 
such as more art exhibits. 

The economics department 
will set a new precedent for 
their department by expanding 
their faculty to three people. 

The .biology department. will 
have changes at the graduate 
level. . : 

The National Science Founda- 
tion has given this department 
a new grant for a three year 
program for teachers. 
ae _ Physies 

In the physics department, 
Mr. John McMillan said it is 
“rapidly coming to the point 
where at least three semesters 
of physics will be required for 
engineering degrees.” : 

He said that a physicist is 
outmoded in eight years because 
of advancing technology.” 

He added that most engineers 


S 


must take refresher courses ev-. 


ery year because under-gradu- 
ate schools haven’t been giving 
students sufficient information 
on various concepts in the field, 

At Omaha University, the 
physics department has. pur- 
chased much new equipment 
and much more to be added to 
the physics department in the 
next few years. 

In the English department, 
more courses will be taught by 


‘more interns as in many other 


liberal arts courses. 
The object, of course, is to 
conserve faculty time and utilize 


this time for the best teaching - 


purposes. 


Dean Harper stressed ‘that the - 


liberal arts college was not 
changing in purpose. 
He said the proposed pro- 


grams were to be experimental. 


—not revolutionary. 
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F “A University is made of | 
i péople with principles. I sub- | 
mit to you, in the form of a 
Credo, the principles govern- 
| ing the Board of Regents in 
' guiding the development of 
this University: ; 
i We believe this University 
, has a destiny. ; 
) We believe the destiny. of this | 
University is unlimited. — | 
We believe this University 


ty 
develop a broad program 
of liberal education. ; 
We believe this program | 
must teach the truth. 
We believe this University 
must be a center of learn- 
} ing. 
+ We believe this University 
must have a serious pur- 
pose. 
§ We believe this University 
must have adequate physi- 
cal facilities. 
| We believe this University is 
| entitled to community sup- 
j port. 

We believe thee graduates of 
this University have a duty 
to themselves, this city, the 
‘state and nation to work | 
for the betterment of hu- | 
+ manity. J 

These things, we. do believe.” 
By the Board of Regent's 
Past President Qlinlan 


Glancing back to 1908 shows 
the same operating theory be- 
ing used successfully today— 
“A school to meet the needs of 


Omaha students based on char-- 


acter building and a ‘Christian 
atmosphere. ” 


et eae s RO ss 
Going higher! Applied Arts Wing construction progresses. 


‘are changing ‘fast. : 
Too many must turn away dis- 


- posed completion date, 1964. No. 3, addition to Applied Arts Building 
Wing; proposed completion date, 1965. No. 4, Fine Arts Building; pro- 
posed compietion date, 1965 or 1966. No. 5, addition to fieldhouse for 
women’s physical education. 


_ Progress 


Issue 


OU Makes Plans to Meet 
Expected Enrollment Jump 


Within the city of Omaha, in 
its junior high schools, is the 
beginning of what may well be 
the greatest problem ever faced 
by the Municipal University of 
Omaha. 


‘The freshman class of 1964 is 


expected to be double what it is 
now. Figuring the same percent- 
age of dropouts, each succeed- 


ing class will be doubled in each 
of the following years, until by 
1967-68, an enrolment of 6,700 
may be expected. 

The University has its $850,- 
000 Gene Eppley Library, its 
$1,200,000 Applied Arts Build- 
ing, and a $1,400,000 Student 
Center. These new buildings are 
quite an impressive sight to 
those who remember the cluster 
of quansets near the Administra- 
tion Building with its cupola, and 
the fieldhouse and stadium; this 
was OU until 1956, when the 
Gene Eppley Library and Adult 
Education Conference Center 
building was dedicated. 

The campus looks impressive 
and modern now, and the passer- 
by can hear the air-hammers 
where the Applied Arts Wing is 
under construction. 

But those who are students 
and those who work on the cam- 
pus do not need to be told things 


= 


appointed from the registration 
lines as classes fill to capacity, 
making it necessary to postpone 


or substitute courses. 

The Administration, headed 
by Dr. Milo Bail, has tried to 
visualize what must be done be- 


_fore the crisis comes. 


Dr. Bail conducted a series of 


-meetings with. all--college:' and: 
“department heads, trying to get 


their suggestions, and to gain 


‘an insight into their problems 


and what might be done to 
solve them. Some of the sugges- 
tions will appear in this Gateway 
special issue, 

President Bail has set forth 
the following timetable, which 


. coincides with the gradual doub- 
‘ling of all classes, beginning 


with the freshman class in 1964: - 


—-By September, 1964—an ad- 
dition. to the main administra- 
tion building to house adult edu- 
cation, business administration, 
and liberal arts classrooms. To- 
tal approximate cost: $1,800,000 
for the 90,000 square-foot, three- 
story addition. 

—By September, 1964—A 
Gene Eppley Library addition of 
40,000 square feet. Approximate 
cost for the two-story project: 
$800,000. -—- 

—By 1965—An addition to the 
Applied Arts building to supple- 
ment the wing now under con- 
struction. Total estimated cost: 
‘$400,000 for the 20,000- foot, two- 


_ story structure. 


—By 1965 or 1966—A Fine 
Arts Building to accommodate 
music, art, and drama facilities, 
Approximate cost for the 60,- 
000 square-foot, two-story build- 
ing: $1,200,000. 

By 1966 or 1967—-An addition 
to the fieldhouse for women’s 
physical education. Approximate 
cost: $600,000. 

Even should the mill levy be 
raised to four mills from the 
present two, and even with the 
increase in tuition effective this 
fall, the tentative physical ex- 


‘pansion schedule does not in- 


clude the intangibles. 

There wil be problems in se 
curing a faculty as superior as 
the present. There will be prob- 
lems in counselling such great 
numbers of students; and there 
will be problems in elimination; 
should the entrance and scholas- 
tic requirements be toughened, 


_ should prospective dropouts not 


be encouraged, or should ‘pref- 
erence be given to residents of 
the City of Omaha rather than 
outstate students? 
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Poltical Science Department 
Plans Municipalities Study 


By Paul Beavers 


Omaha University’s political 
science department may become 
one of the most unique in the na- 
tion. 

That’: the way the head of the 
department, William Utley, looks 
toward the future. 

Only a “small number” of 
schools are now giving courses 
concentrating on the study of 
local and municipal government, 
he said. ; 

Plans for the future call for 
Omaha U to develop a program 


“strong in the field of local and § 


municipal government,” he said. 

For the past few years, Ut- 
ley noted, the political science 
department has been primarily 
a “service department.” 

“That is; we’ve been mainly 
providing courses for other de- 
partments rather than concen- 
trating on our own majors. 

Step by Step 

We hope ultimately to expand 
to a six-man department in the 
future, but we will take it in 
phases,” he said. 


The first step is the adding of | 


a third man, Earl Reeves, who 
now is on the faculty of the po- 
litical science department at 
Kansas University. 

Reeves expects to receive his 
doctorate at KU this summer 
‘and begin teaching at OU next 
semester. 

He will start as an assistant 
professor teaching constiutution- 
al law, public administration and 
political parties. 

“We plan to add more courses 
to the curriculum next year,” 
he said, but there is nothing def- 
inite. 

Graduate Program 

The second step is “a move 
back into a graduate program 
in political science that was 
dropped five years ago when the 
government and history depart- 
ments were split,” Utley said. 


William Utley .. 


“It is hoped that in the near 
future we can add a fourth 
man,” he said. 

Continuing the hope for expan- 
sion, Utley would spearhead the 
third step—concentrated courses 
in the field of local and munici- 
pal government. 


“There is little being done in 
that field today,” he said, “and 
there is a growing demand for 
trained personnel in that area.” 


With continued growth of ur- 
ban areas, he noted, there will 
be more and more need for ex- 
perts in local government. 

“Part of the success of such a 
program,” he said, “would de- 
pend on establishing a good re- 
lationship with the officials in 
Omaha and Douglas County gov- 
ernment. 

“This would allow seniors and 
graduate students to get val- 
uable practical experience. 


“This would put us in a unique 
position in relation to other 
schools in the nation,” he said. 


By concentrating the study of 
local and municipal government, 
he said, Omaha U would be pro- 
viding a needed service as a 
municipal university in a grow- 
ing community. 


Applied Arts Progress 


"Evident’ Says Dean 


Fran Campbell 


Progress is evident in the Col- 
Jege of Applied Arts and Scien- 
ces, said Dean Carl W. Helm- 
stadter. 

“Twenty years ago any high 
school graduate was admitted 
to the College of Applied Arts 
and Sciences,” Dean Helmstadt- 
er said. “Today,” he continued, 
“students are selected on the 
basis. of high school standing 
throughout the nation.” 

“In the next 20 years, we pre- 
dict that students will have to 
pass rigid entrance examina- 
tions to enter professional cir- 
ricula,” the dean said.  * 

Class attendance requirements 
will continue to be rigid accord- 
ing to Dean Helmstadter. 


The dean speculated that the 


average work load: will.remain | 


at 15 crédit hours per semes- 
ter, but added that there will be 
a “greater number of students 
carrying a greater. number of 
hours.” 

“We expect that all students 
will be studying more hours 
each week and attending school 
more months each year,” ’ the 
dean said. 


Technology, brought about by 
the rapid advancement of. sci- 
ence, will exert a.strong influ- 
‘ence on future educational re- 
“quirements, ~ oa 


_"In the engineering:department, 
. much progress has'already been» 
“Phd he 


made... : 


“In 1960 the depatirnent insti- . 


‘tuted an Industrial ‘Engineering 


...Program which ‘boosted the re-. 
quir engineering” 


«quirements - fo: 
“degree from. 125 
°"140 credit hours: 
of these hours are electives, as 
compared to approximately 30 
hours of electives in the past. 
New Type of Engineer 

Prof. Sylvester Williams, head 

ef the. Omaha University engi- 


it hour's -ta 


nd only’ five 


neering department, said that 
a new type of engineer is in the 
making. ; 
“The engineer and energy,” 
he said, ‘have always been and 
always will be closely affiliated. 
The engineer in the past has 
worked with designs and on im- 
proving materials to work with.” 


“However, the engineer of the 
future,” Williams emphasized, 
“must reach out for greater di- 
vision and greater understand- 
ing of the makeup of the uni- 


“verse,” : 


This can be accomplished by 
courses in nuclear physics engi- 
neering which OU is now offer- 
ing. New curricula in this field 
is foreseen in the next 20 years, 


Nursing education is chang- 
ing. In the future there will be 
an extreme need for nurses with 
masters degrees. The biggest de- 
mand will be in the area of.pub- 
lic health. 


, - Journalism . 
_ In the departnient of journal- 
ism, requirements will scholas- 
tically be greater: Students will 
have to understand advanced 


’ scientific and technological sub- 


jects in order to communicate. 
Paul V. Peterson, chairman of 
the Omaha University journal- 
ism department, said that he 
forsees an integrated depart- 
ment of communications in 


: Which a‘series of courses in ra- 

- dio .and : television’ journalism , 
"and advertising wil be offered,’ 
Peterson ‘said that plans ‘are: 
- being made for a course in cin-:- 


ematography and: for. coursés 


‘which deal  in_..commiunication..: 
.on a large. scale. ‘Graduate. 


courses. in journalism are ‘part 
of the future curricula. 

Dean Helmstadter said that 
QU would continue to try to find 
the best balance between gen- 


eral. and ‘technical- cultural 


courses. 


‘for completioon of 
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Worldwide Reputation Acquired 


Through 


By Jim Shuttleworth 


Nine years ago this spring, 
Arden Jewett enrolled at Oma- 
ha University. Far from being 
an undistinguished member of 
the student body—although he 
attracted little attention at the 
time—he soon earned a unique 
place in the school’s history; 
for Major ‘Arden Jewett, U.S. Air 
Force, became OU’s first boot- 
strapper alumnus when he com- 


- pleted his degree requirements 


in July 1953. 
Over 1900 Bootstrappers 

Since that year, when Major 
Jewett and four other Air Force 
officers were graduated, more 
than 1900 bootstrappers—includ- 
ing some 625 this school year 
— have earned their degrees 
here. 

Initially, the Bootstrap Pro- 
gram’s growth was slow because 
only Air Force personnel weré 
assigned to it. Then, in early 
1958, nine Army officers and 
one Marine officer arrived as 
the vanguard of later, larger 
groups from their services. As a 
result, the following year saw 
more bootstrappers graduated 
than had been enrolled in the 
program during all of its six pre- 
vious years of existence. Since 
then OU has, according to the 
best information available, led 
all other institutions having such 
programs, 

Aggressive Promotion 

The reasons for OU’s pre-emi- 
nent position in this field are 
easily discernible. First, the Uni- 
versity administration has 
adopted and carried out an ag- 
gressive policy of publicizing 
and promoting its program 
throughout the military serv- 
ices. And, secondly, a more lib- 
eral allowance for previous 
learning experiences is granted 


‘here than by any other known 


accredited college or university. 
3 Bootstrap Degrees 

While three degree programs 
are open to bootstrappers — 
Bachelor General ‘Education, 
Bachelor of Science in Military 
Science, and Bachelor of Science 
in Nursing—most of the degrees 
earned are B.G.E.’s from the 
College of Adult Education. The 
B.G.E. program, open to serv- 
ice personnel and civilians alike, 
is formulated to permit ma- 
ture individuals with a wide 
range of interests and experi- 
ences to earn degrees with a 
maximum of specialization and 
a minimum of required courses 
in certain areas. . 

Credits Allowed 

Most bootstrappers automat- 
ically qualify for a 30-hour, Area 
of Concentration credit in mili- 
tary science, and many are also 
granted 6 credits each in Eng- 


‘lish, humanities, social science, 
-and natural science through suc- 


cessful completion_of the col- 


“lege level General Educational 


Development Tests. Additional 
credits are frequently given, too, 
service 
schools with curricula equiva- 
lent to those of similar college 


*-coruses, 


Thus, it is possible that a boot- 


‘strapper could qualify for the 


program here with as few as 36 
actual college credits earned 
elsewhere . And these credits 


might well have been earned at 
as many as seven or eight dif- 
ferent institutions, However, the 
more usual case is one where 
an individual already has com- 
piled nearly enough credits for 
graduation, but has not been 
able to attend one school longi 
enough to meet its residence 
requirements for a degree. 
Residence Requirements 
Minimum residence require- 
ments at OU are 24 semester 
hours, and the school’s Boot- 
strap Program has been tailored 
ao provide such instrution with- 
in the maximum of six months 
on-campus permitted most serv- 
ice members. These students are 
required to carry 18 hours dur- 
ing a regular semester and 6 
hours. during one of four spe- 


‘eial sessions commencing in 


July, September, December, and 
February. 

Not all bootstrappers are lim- 
ited to six months, however. 
Most Marines are permitted to 
attend for two full semesters, 
while Army and Air Force per- 
sonnel are occasionally author- 
ized as much as 12 full months. 

Assignment Policies 

Participation is confined. al- 
most exclusively to commission- 
ed officers because of budgetary 
limitations within the respective 
services, Army and Air Force 
regulations do, however, provide 
for. the assignment of some en- 
listed members to the program. 
.The Navy presently does not 
participate at all. 

Army and Air Force person- 
nel are generally assigned to 
OU on a temporary duty basis 
and are, if married, required to 
maintain two homes during their 
stay here. Marines, on the other 
hand, are usually given perma- 
nent changes of station to Oma- 
ha after completion of a stand- 
ard tour elsewhere, and so are 
spared that additional expense. 
In either case the student is 
responsible for all scholastic and 
other expenses incurred in con- 
nection with the assignment, al- 
though he does receive his reg- 


dooistrapper Program 


The service cap, briefcase, and books tell their own . 


ular service pay while he is 
here. 
Many “Belongers” 

Although their participation in 
many campus activities is neces- 
sarily limited because of age, 
heavy class schedules, family 
responsibilities, and stays of 
short duration, the bootstrappers 
still manage to contribute their 
fair share to the advancement 
of the school’s academic, ath- 
letic, cultural, and social pro- 
grams. For instance, several are 
student assistants, several more 
are members of the golf and 
tennis teams, and still others 
are members of language clubs, 
speech organizations, and dra- 
matics groups. ; 

Also, since its formation in 
1958, the Pen and Sword Club 
has functioned not only as an 
agency to aid its bootstraper 
members, but has provided rec- 
ognition and assistance to the 
younger students as well. The 
club currently awards a small. 
Scholarship to a deserving male 
student and a medal to an out- 
standing AFROTC cadet, and 
plans to expand these awards 
as additional funds become 
available. 


The Programs Future 
The future prospects of the 
Bootstrap Program at OU are 
difficult to predict because of 
factors which the school has lit- 
tle or no control. These would 
include the Bootstrap quotas es- 


‘tablished by the various mili- 


tary services, the percentage of 
military personnel. not possess« 


-ing college degrees, and increas~ 


ed competition from other in- 


- stitutions with similar programs. 


From present indications, how- 
ever, it would appear that boot- 
strapper enrollments at OU will 


-continue to increase moderately 


during at least the next three 
or four years and then level off 
at an average of approximately 
700 a year. Both the University 
and the military services stand 
to benefit from this program, 
So it is likely that the “Briefcase 
Brigade” wil:remain a familiar 
and important segment of the 
OU scene for , many years to 


come, 


a a et 
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Civilian aviation has a long tradition of clipping the shirt- 
tail of a new flight soloist. Cadet James J. Baber, Jr., gets his 
tie clipped after receiving his “solo wings.” 


Starr Weaver, cadets Bob Hohman, Jerry Jaros and Stuart 
nn have a ball before the Ball at Peony Park. 


Semester break is a work break for pilot trainees. They met 
daily for their 20 hours of. ground ‘school. The Colonel cailed 
“time” for _a_ little coffee and a lot of “hangar flying.” 


THE are 


AF-ROTC Program Turns Out 


Officers, Has Many Activities 


By JACK TURNER 


Who knows, some day Omaha 
University may boast of astro- 
nauts and moonmen. Every year 
young men begin United States 
Air Force careers soon after 
graduation day—careers made 
possible by the Advanced Air 
Force Reserve Officer Training 
Corps. 

There are four ways to get a 
commission as an officer in the 
USAF: AFROTC, Officer Train- 
ing School, Air Force Academy, 
and, of course, the rare Presi- 
dential appointment. 


Like every AF unit, OU’s unit 
must have a mission to justify 
its. existence. The mission at 
OU is to prepare college stu- 
dents for an AF commission. 
Easier said than done. Building 
tomorrow’s military leaders is 
more complicated than campus 
“civilians” might guess. 

Burden Rests With Students 

“The burden of operating the 


470th AFROTC Cadet Group 


rests upon the 20 juniors and 
eight seniors in Advanced 
ROTC,” said Lt. Col. Shirl H. 
Swensen, Professor of Air Sci- 
ence. 


“The U.S. military cut-back of 
regular personnel has increased 
the responsibilities of the ad- 
vanced students,” he said. 


In the first place, selectivity 
for advanced cadets is rigid. 
Air Force Officer Qualification 
Tests (AFOQT) are administered 
to determine cadets’ ability for 
pilot, navigator or ground offi- 
cer. Physicals are given by the 


‘Flight Surgeon at Offutt Air 


Force Base. 


According to Capt. Joseph M. ° 


Davis, Commandant of Cadets, 
the physical is the greatest 
elimination factor in the selec: 
tion of cadets. ' 

If qualified thus far, the cadet 


_may apply for the advanced 


corps if he is academically in 
good standing. 

Because of this appointment 
requirement, 
Force staffers are assured that 
the job of preparation and par- 
ticipation will be done effective- 


y. 

“The cadets are on their own. 
The complete operation belongs 
to them. 
with special problems, we ‘bail 


the’ regular Air - 


When they come up ~ 


them out,’” said Capt. Davis. 

The‘ Cadet: Staff Room is the 
hub of the unit command. It 
has an air of military discipline, 
bulletin boards, organization 
charts and color pictures of Air 
Force people in high places. 

Staff Room 

This staff room is like an is- 
land of military life in a sea of 
campus activity. This is the 
atmosphere in which the Cadet 
Commander, his Deputy and of- 


‘ficers dispense orders, author- 


ity, and responsibility. 
The Cadet Commanders (plur- 


“al because the job is rotated 


four times a year for education- 
al purposes) appoint their staff 
members, outline their jobs and 
see to it their orders are car- 
ried out. 


Cadet responsibility includes 
maintenance of all records of 
cadet functions. Cadet promo- 
tions up to captain are made, 
selection boards are formed, 
standard operating procedures 
(SOP) are written and drill 
schedules are assigned. Also, a 
merit system is enforced and an 
officer evaluation and demotion 
process is effected, 


In general, advanced cadets 


‘are responsible for coordinat- 


ing all factors regulating over 
400 cadets. 

Cadets are also expected to 
go to classes and leadership 
Jaboratories. 

Aside from regular military 
duties, cadet officers are in 
charge of other military organ- 
izations such as the Sabres, the 
Rifle Team, Drum and Bugle 
Corps, and the Military Ball. 

Early . Risers 

The ROTC day usually begins 
at 6:30. For instance the Sabres, 
commanded by Allen Taylor, 
met nearly every morning all 
semester, Two weeks prior to 
the Military Ball the team went 
to Chanute AFB for nation-wide 
drill competition. 

The Military Ball is the top 
event of the. year. Mary hours 
of preparation preceeded. The 
Angels practiced once a week 
all semester, with two weeks’ 
intensive practice prior to the 
Ball. The Decorations Commit- 
tee worked all week of the 
dance. The Comedy Drill. Team 
was organized by Basic Cadets 
in January and practiced three 


Al I Taylor and Jim Baber at Sky Harbor waking preparations 
bo auger through the clouds. 


The Sabres at the Military Ball, Commanded by Al Taylor, show the results of daily 6:30 a.m, drill. 
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times a week.at 6:30 am. 
Cadets who have qualified for 


‘flying officer have additional 


duties. Ground school, comput- 
ing and plotting courses for 
flight. plans give added zest to 
the program. 


Upon completion of ground 
school it is only fitting for an 
Air Force outfit to take to the 
air. The AF has approved and 
designated Sky Harbor at Ep- 
pley Field for cadet flight train- 
ing. A Cesna 150 awaits on the 
flight line for scheduled train- 
ing flights, weather permitting. 

The. silver V-shaped wings 
some cadets wear above their 
upper left uniform coat pocket 
are a sign of air accomplish- 
ment—they have soloed. Upon 
completion of flight training 
they are qualified as civilian 
“private” pilots. 

President’s Review 

On May i1, 1962, the Presi- 
dent’s Review, another major 
date on the calendar of events 
for the year, places more 
weight on the commanders, 

The current Cadet Group Com- 
mander is James J. Baber, Jr. 
He was this year’s first com- 
mander, of Arnqid Air Society. 
The second. commander was 
Leonard P. Morrissey and Rob- 
ert L. Hohman commanded prior 
to the Review. 


According to Baber, the heavy 
work load builds leaders and 
has a maturation side effect on 
the persons with responsibility. 


As far as remuneration, each 
advanced cadet receives a uni- 
form worth 115 dollars and sub- 
sistance of 90 cents a day, 365 
days a year. This is what the 
government figures it would cost 
to feed them on an_air base. It 
averages out about 650° dollars 
for the junior and senior year. 


Cadets with pilot rating get an 


added fringe benefit of a pri- 
vate pilots license worth from 
500 to 700 dollars on the “civil- 
ian market.” |” 


Baber and Hohman ‘are leav- 
ing this June as Distinguished 
Military Graduates which means 
they will be given an -opportu- 
nity to go from Reserve Officer 
to Regular Officer status in 
three to six months after they 
go on active duty. This would 
insure their retention in the Air 
Force if they choose to make it 
a career, 

The annual summer camp is 
the proving ground for the ad- 
vanced corps. This year,: the 
first part of April, Ernest F. 
Gorr, men’s PE, established a 
voluntary physical fitness pro- 
gram for the ROTC depart- 
ment. 

Like all other extra functions, © 
it meets at 6:30 am. on Tues- 
days and Thursdays. Setting an 
example for the cadets, all the 
staffers and Mr. Gorr volun: 
tarily make these meetings and 
take part. 
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Aid, Gifts Provided 
By Alum Association 


By Shirley J ohnson 


The Alumni Association first 
began to function extensively 
when it acquired an executive 
secretary in 1947, Thus, today’s 
program and changes are a re- 
sult of the last few years. 


The Association’s largest an- 
nual project, the Alumni Fund 
Drive, originated in 1952. Pre- 
vious to that, they held member- 
ship drives. Since the drives be- 
gan, they have netted $51,000, 
not including this year’s sum. 

In the past two years, the to- 
tal collection of the drive has 
increased $5,000, which was the 
annual take in previous years. 
The usual annual gain before 
the past two years was between 
$500 and $800. Also in the past 
two years, the association has 
begun to. solicit nationally and 
has started an initial gifts pro- 
gram for the non-alumni. 

The Alumni Association is not 
self-supporting in that the Uni- 
versity contributes $12,000 annu- 
ally for salaries and operating 
costs. An additional $12,000, pro- 
vided by the drive collections, 
goes for the association’s activ- 
ities, gifts to the University and 
scholarship program. 

The first Alumni scholarship, 
the Daniel E. Jenkins Memorial, 
was awarded in 1953. Since then, 
four others have been added— 
Glenn L. Martin, Alumni Lib- 
eral Arts, Peter Kiewit Engi- 
neering and the Pen and Sword 
Society scholarships. 

In the past three years, the 
group has given $8,400 toward 
grant-in-aid scholarships for 
athletes, $4,200 of which was 
awarded this year. Since 1950, 
the association has annually giv- 


en its Athlete of the Year Award, 
and 1962 marks the first year 
for the group’s Outstanding 
Scholar-Athlete Award, given to 
the senior athlete with the high- 
est accumulative average. 

The alumni have provided the 
University with many gifts since 
1956, including the lobby furni- 
ture in the library and Student 
Center and the Alumni Office 
furnishings. To be of further 
service to the undergraduate, 
the group has purchased gifts 


-from time to time, such as ten 


memberships for a weekend con- 
ference on Germany for out- 
standing political science stu- 
dents. ; 

One of the major activities of 
the Alumni Association is Home- 
coming. Four years ago, 20 grad- 
uates attended the celebration; 
three years ago, 125 alumni; 
and two years ago, 250 alumni. 
This past year, the post-game 
pow-wow parties expanded to 
450 graduates. 

According to Betty Davis, Al- 
umni Executive Secretary, the 
aim of the group is “to coordi- 
nate a program of service that 
continues to bring our three pub- 
lics (undergraduates, alumni, 
faculty) into one family and at 
the same time, representing 
them well to the municipal 
public.” 

As to the future, Mrs. Davis 
added, “We will continue to 
make a constant effort in all our 
promotions and activities to 
groom undergraduates and al- 
ums in the most personal way; 
and we also hope someday to 
pay our own way for in the 1961 
fund drive, we spent less than 


$800 to bring in $9,766.” 


Phone Lines Often ‘Busy;’ 
Link Authorities to Campus 


The tele Jecture has become a 
rapidly advancing, multi-purpose 
communication technique since 
Omaha University and _ the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Company started pioneering in 
it in 1960. 

In the Conference Center Au- 
ditorium, tele-lectures reached 
over 80 audiences this year. 

Michel Beilis, program and 
conference director who has 

‘ been active in tele-lecture devel- 
. opment and planning, believes 
the use of the tele-lecture lies 
in the concept that “people in 
adult education have the respon- 
sibility to extend their univer- 
sity’s level of education not only 
as representative of the insti- 
tution but to the university lev- 
el in general.” 

One of the primary uses of 
the tele-lecture is to provide 
graduate and undergraduate en- 
richment through primary 
sources. 

Last week two psychology 
classes listened to the authors 
of their textbooks, Dr. Neil Mil- 
ler from Yale and. Dr. Ernest 
Hilgard from Stanford. Another 
tele-lecture last week featured 
Dr. Max Beberman, University 
of Wiinois, speaking to members 
of a mathematics class who are 

using his materials. 

' ‘Two tele-lectures earlier in the 
year provided history classes 
with primary sources for edu- 
cation. Dr. Oliver Chitwood 
spoke from Morgantown, Virgin- 
ia, to an American history class 
using his textbook. 

A three-way discussion was 
held between Dr. George Blank- 
sten at Northwestern University, 
Prof. Casper Offutt, speaking 
_ from.an Omaha hospital, ‘and a 
history'class at Omaha U. 

Within one week in March, 
journalism classes heard two 
top persons in their profession, 

Pierre Salinger, press secretary 
for President Kennedy, and 
Floyd Kalber of NBC news in 
Chicago. 

“Share the Professor” has also 
been an outgrowth of the tele- 

lecture. In the first tele-lecture 


involving four audiences and a 
trans-Atlantic call, students 
from Midland College, Wayne 
College, Drake University and 
Omaha U listened to Sir John 
Neale speaking from London, 


Prof. Frederick Marcham from 
Ithaca, New York, and Dr. Stan- 
ley Trickett from Omaha U. 


Non-student tele-lectures have’ 


also played an important role in 
the increasisig use this year. For 


the Missouri Valley Conference, | 


college history teachers heard 
Alexander Kerensky, former 
Russian premier, and Kurt Von 
Schuschnigg, former German 
chancellor, discussing 20th cen- 
tury European problems. 

For the Teaching Machine 
Conference, business, industry 
and education representatives 
listened to Dr. B. F. Skinner 
from Harvard and Dr. Albert 
E. Hickey from Newburyport, 
Mass. 


Comments fro minternational 
authorities may also be shared 
by means of the tele-lecture. Ste- 
phens College at Columbia, Mis- 


souri, and Drury College at 


Springfield, listened to Dr. Mar- 
garet Mead along with Omaha U. 

For special events, such fig- 
ures as authors Harry Golden 
and Allen Drury have been 
heard by University Nights au- 
diénces. 

These are but a few of the 
events that have been made pos- 
sible through the  tele-lecture. 
Under' the leadership of Presi- 
dent Bail,.experiments are be- 
ing made in new fields, and in- 
quiries are coming in from 
throughout the country. 

On May 14 Mr. Beilis spoke 
to the administration from Uni- 
versity College in Syracuse, New 
York, via the tele-lecture, to ex- 
plain the technique. 

Instant programming, a clear- 


-inghouse for experts and pro- 


gramming are some of the needs 
of tele-lectures that will doubt- 
lessly be developed soon. Plans 
are underway now for summer 
and fall programming. 
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OU Business 
College 
Keeping Pace 


By Jack Turner 


The College of Business Ad- 
ministration is keeping pace 
with the demands of changing 
times. Faculty changes as well 
as minor curriculum changes 


_are in the offing. 


Management courses, accord- 
ing to John W. Lucas, Dean of 
the College of Business Admin- 
istration, are shifting content 
into different packages for bet- 
ter presentation to the students. 

The introduction of a basic 
course of Principles of Manage- 
ment is a revision and replace- 
ment of Industrial Organization 
and Management and Office 
Management courses. 

Recently the President and 
Regents announced a multi-mil- 
lion dollar building plan for the 
university. In two years. the 
freshman class is expected to 
double as a result of the World 
War IZ years. 

In getting ready for this, the 


_Business College is adding two 


members to the faculty as well 
as replacing another, making 
three new faculty members. 

Robert Benecke received his 
Ph.D. at Colorado and will teach 
accounting and finance. Benecke 
did his undergraduate work at 
OU, and went to Denver Univer: 
sity for his Masters Degree. 

Gene Newport did his Ph.D. 
work at the University of Illi- 
nois and will teach in the field 
of management. 

Gilbert Gimbel attended the 
University of North Dakota Law 
School and will instruct Bus- 
iness Law. J. D. Leonard is re- 
signing to enter private law 


' practice. 


Faculty Must Grow 


“Our faculty must grow to- 


keep up with the demands, Not 
only quantity growth but pro- 
fessional growth as well,” said 
Lucas. 


CAE Marks 
Tenth Year 


The University of Omaha's 
College of Adult Education is 
marking its 10th year of opera- 
tion as a full-fledged college. 

First established as the School 
of Adult Education in 1936, it 
was the first institution in the 
nation to be officially designat- 
ed as a school for adults. In 
1952, the Board of Regents cre- 
ated the College of Adult Edu- 
cation as a center for the pro- 
grams of the University for the 
adult citizens of the community. 

The Deans: 
Since its beginning, the Col- 


lege has had three deans, E. M.” 


Hosman, Donald Emery and the 
present dean, Donald 2. Woods. 

In 1959, the “College was 
named one of the top 10 in- 


stitutions in the nation providing - 


adult education sessions. 
Through its services, it reaches 
10 per cent of Omaha’s total 
population. 

Enrollment has shown a stea- 
dy increase. In 1952, the fall 
registration was 1,722-while last 
fall’s registration stood at 4,208. 

First made available 12 years 
ago, the Bachelor of General 
Education degree had 34 enroll- 
ees in 1952. Last February, 218 
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Athletic, P.E. Depts. 
Want Smail Classes 


By Tom Ash 

In keeping with the progress 
theme of this issue, the GATE- 
WAY checked into the back- 
ground of the Athletic and Physi- 
cal Education departments, and 
came up with some interesting 
findings. 

For instance, did you know 
that the auditorium in the Ad- 
ministration Building used to be 
the school gymnasium? The var- 
sity basketball teams did their 
practicing there, but the games 
were played in the Omaha high 
schools. 

After World War II, the quan- 
sot huts were built and were 
shared by both men’s and wom- 
en’s P, E. classes. 

Major Move in 1949 

A major move was"made in 

1949 when the fieldhouse and 


stadium were built, but high 


school students were the first 


.to use the new facilities. The 


six-year service as head of the ~ 
- women’s PE department in 1955. 


received the degree at mid- . 


year commencement. 

Mounting enrollments. have 
meant the addition of more 
courses each semester. This 
spring, 175 credit courses were 
offered, plus many non-credit 
courses. 

At the Offutt and Lincoln Air 
Force Bases, enrollments of 
2,385 and 847 have been record- 
ed so far. 

Non-cerdit, or community 
service,.courses have included 
programs for women, the tech- 
nical institute, a personal de- 
velopment series, parent-child 


. sessions, and programs for pro- 
Conferences ... 


fessional people. 
have been arranged for many 


. students and non-student events. 


first event held in the new field- 


Women's Phys Ed 
Program Growing 


by Carol Vetter 
After years of growth and ex- 
pansion, the women’s physical 
education department at OU is 
proud of its position of respect 
and opportunity in the school 


curriculum. 


Enrolling freshmen in the 
class of 1951 would have been 
unable to major or minor in 
women’s physical education. It 
wasn't until 1950 that plans 
were discussed to integrate some 
of the men’s and women’s cours- 
es and to work for a major in 
the women’s PE department. 

The first appearance of the 
Women’s PE Majors Club was in 
1954, sponsored by Vera L. Lun- 
dall, head of the department. 
With an initial membership of 
about 10 women, the club has 
grown and increased its activ- 
ities up to its current attraction 
of 23 members. 

Intramural competition under 

the sponsorship of the present 
Women’s Recreation Association 
was begun under the Women’s 
Atheletic Association. Omaha U 
was the scene for the first WAA 
statewide Convention in 1937. 
Ruth Diamond was head of the 
Women’s PE department during 
this period. Mixed volleyball 
proved to be unusually popular 
during the noon hours at this 
time. 
. In 1951 the OU Women’s In- 
tramural group carried on the 
activities of the WAA. Organiza- 
tions such as the sororities, In- 
dependents, and two unaffiliated 
teams competed with each other 
in a variety of sports. 

In 1952 the OUWI gained 165 
new members. Vera L. Duer- 
schner sponsored the OUWI un- 
til 1954 when Miss Lundall took 
over as head of the department. 

_Katheryn ‘Schaake began her 


Two hundred women participat- 
ed in the OUWI under Miss 
Schaake. 

Two firls represented OU at 
the National Athletic Federation 
of College Women at Smith Col- 
lege in Northhanipton, Massa- 
chusetts during March of 1955. 

In 1956, the women’s PE de-. 
partment joined the. Women’s 
Recreation Association, the na- 


tional women’s athletic organiza-. 


tion. More girls took part in 
more PE activities than ever 
before during 1956, 

The first WRA Track & Field 
Meet was held in.1957. 

Since 1950-51 the WRA budget 
has increased from $585 to 
$4,500. Thus, the WRA has sub- 
stantially increased its facilities 
and opportunity for off: -campus 
activities. 

Plans for the coming year 
will include three new faculty 
members in the women’s PE 
department and a_ continued 
spirit and loyalty within the 
physical education program. 


house was the high school class 
“A” district basketball tourna- 
ment. 


“That same year, 1949, was the 
first time Omaha U,. football 
games were played on. their 
home field. Before the stadium 
was built, the home games were 
field. at the Benson high school 
ie 


“ Before the war, ou was af- 
filiated with the old North Cen- 
tral .Conference, but varsity 
sports were dropped during the 
war, First sport to return was 
basketball in °45 or ’46, and foot- 
ball and track came back again 
in 1947, The school operated as 
an independent until 1958 when 
it joined the Central Intercol- 
legiate Conference, its present 
affiliate. 


Gorman’s Files 

The files in the office. of Russ 
Gorman, Director: of Physical 
Education, also revealed some 
interesting facts about that de- 
partment. 

During the war years, ¢ one P, 
E. course offered instruction in 
grenade tossing, barricade, and 
steeplechase. 

. In 1941-42, there were six ac. 
tivity courses offered. Today 
tere are 19 activity courses with 
more than 350 enrolled. 

One change is the restriction 
of classes to about 25 students. 
Mr. Gorman says this provides 
more individual instruction and 
benefits the students more. 


Greatest Progress 

The greatest amount of, prog- 
ress seems to have come in the 
past five years. In 1957 the P. E. 
department had a staff of five 
members. All were coaches of 
varsity sports. Now-there are 
nine instructors, two are nom 
coaches. They are Bert Kurth, 
who is intramurals director, and 
Gorman, who heads the depart- 
ment. Gorman credits Kurth 
with the tremendous increase in 
intramurals. He came to OU 
three years ago and reorganized 
that program. 

In 1946, Virgil Yelkin ne Ath- 
letic Director, Physical Educa- 
tion Director and coach. The 
growth now limits his duties to 
Athletic Director and baseball 
coach, Last year Mr. Gorman 
was acting director of the P. E. 
department and wrestling coach. 


. He is now the full time direc- 


tor. ’ 
The Future?. t 

As to the immediate future 
Mr. Gorman says he doesn’t 
plan to make too many changes 
in the program because of the 
lack of facilitties. In the fall, 
though, a new field. will be 
opened up in the department. 
A program of recreational lead- 
ership will be offered. The pro- 
gram is designed to meet the 
demands of current trends to- 
ward increased leisure time and 
need for more people trained 
in recreation. 

Gorman said the school’s 
greatest need is for facilities in 
which to learn, practice, and 
participate in recreational skills, 
He pointed out the need for a 
swimming pool, handball courts, 
gymnasiums, gymnastics facili« 
ties, tennis courts, and Phys Ed 
labs and classrooms. President 
Bail’s' plans for expansion in- 
clude a swimming pool and gym- 
nasium. 

_ Further Expansion 

Mr, Gorman noted that further 
expansion in the recreational 
-area is hampered by lack of 
space on campus. He. pointed 
out that the president’s plans 
call for an addition to the li- 
brary which will eliminate the 
women’s P, E. play area. 

Despite the apparent prob- 
Jems, the athletic and physical 
education ‘departments have 
done a lot of growing over the 
years, and they’re not done yet, 


During the next five years Dr, . 
Blackwell said he would like to 
see a graduate program in Art, © 
more space and material avail- 
able for research and a national 
art honorary at Omaha Univer- 
sity. é 


